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order, it was unable to proceed to vigorous executive action. Because 
of this, the bourgeois element, led by the National Democrats (Dr. 
Kramar's party), accused the ministry of giving the country a weak 
government and of making concessions freely to the Socialists. The 
latter hurled back the charge that the National Democrats were 
reactionary and desired to enslave the nation to the capitalists. 8 

It became evident that the days of the first ministry were numbered. 
Ministers, if not an entire ministry, would have to be named. One of 
the parties, the National Democrats, wished to go into the opposition. 
What was to be done? Would the national assembly try to cope with 
the situation or would it give more power to the president? If it chose 
the latter course, it would still retain its power to cause ministries to 
fall. Adopting the latter plan, the national assembly passed a law on 
May 23, 1919, by which it amended the provisional constitution to the 
effect that the president should have the right to determine the number 
of ministers and to name them. 9 A few days later, but before the law 
could go into effect, two National Democrats offered their resignations. 
They were not accepted by the president. 

The elections held in the communes 10 in June gave a more recent 
basis on which to ascertain the popular will. They resulted in a vic- 
tory for the Socialists in the cities and the Agrarians in the country. 
The Socialists (Social Democrats and National Socialists) received a 
comparative majority of the votes cast. As a result, in July, the second 
coalition ministry of the Czechoslovak Republic was formed with 
Vlastimil Tusar, a Social Democrat, at its head. 

Robert J. Keener. 

University of Missouri. 

Danish Parliamentary Elections of 1918. Denmark enacted new 
election laws May 10, 1915. The first election of members of the 
lower house of the national legislature held under them, April 22, 
1918, is of special interest; for the laws attempt in a unique way to 
remedy the inequalities in representation common under the single- 
member district plan. Friends of the new law are pleased with the 
results and characterize this as the "first proportional election ever 

8 See the N&rodnl Ldsty (National Democrat) and Prdvo Lddu (Social Demo 
crat) from January to June, 1919. 

» See Sbirka Zakonu, etc. Roe. 1918, under date. 

10 All men and women over twenty-one years of age voted. See Rad voledoni 
do obci republiky ceskoslovenske. (Prague, 1919.) 
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held in one-man districts." This statement sounds paradoxical 
and the plan itself was regarded by its opponents as absurd and 
impracticable. 

Under the old law the Folketing, or lower house, consisted of 114 
members, all of whom were elected from single-member districts for a 
three-year term. The present Folketing is elected every four years and 
consists of 140 members. Of these, 24 are allotted to the capital city 
and are elected according to the list system of proportional representa- 
tion, d'Hondt's method of distribution 'being employed. The remain- 
ing 116 members are elected from the Islands and from Jutland penin- 
sula, the two parts into which the kingdom, outside of Copenhagen 
and Fredriksberg, is divided for certain purposes. In 1916 Copen- 
hagen had a population of 605,772, the Islands of 1,161,163, and Jut- 
land of 1,253,809. The Islands, including the Faroe Islands as a 
special district, are divided into 42 single-member districts and Jutland 
into 51. The election is a contest among candidates for these 93 dis- 
trict seats. The high man in each district is declared elected, and 
then 23 additional seats are distributed among the less successful 
political parties so as to bring about as proportional a party repre- 
sentation as possible. 

The following table gives the results of the list election in Copen- 
hagen and Fredriksberg and of the district elections throughout the 
rest of the kingdom: 





COPENHAGEN 


THE ISLANDS 


JUTLAND 


PARTY 


Votes cast 


Candi- 
dates 
elected 


Votes cast 


Candi- 
dates 
elected 


Votes cast 


Candi- 
dates 
elected 


New Right 


3,322 
45,804 

2,689 
39,682 
96,368 
18,837 



6 

5 
12 
1 


1,002 
68,045 
97,886 
97,256 
78,114 




2 

7 

19 

14 


440 

54,016 

171,304 

54,599 

88,314 

3,622 










Left 


35 


Radical Left 


2 


Social democrats 


13 




1 






Total 


206,702 


24 


342,303 


42 


372,295 


51 







From this table it is seen that in the Islands the Conservative 
People's party cast 68,045 votes and elected only two candidates. The 
Left with 97,806 votes elected seven, while the Radical Left with 
97,256 managed to elect 19. In Jutland the Conservatives fared still 
worse. With 54,016 votes they elected none, but the Radical Left 
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with 54,599 elected two and the Left with 171,304 elected 35. Advo- 
cates of proportional representation are continually calling our attention 
to such instances of disproportionate party representation wherever 
the single-member district plan is used. 

But under the new Danish law 116 out of 262 candidates were 
declared elected on the basis of the vote cast in the 93 districts, instead 
of 93 as under the single-member district plan. In the first distribu- 
tion of additional seats, nine are allotted by law to the Islands and 11 
to Jutland. This gives the Islands 51 seats and Jutland 63. The 
New Right secured no district seat and is therefore, under the law, 
left out of account. Neither does the independent vote figure in the 
distribution of additional seats. From the tabulated results it is evi- 
dent that the Radical Left and the Social Democrats had already 
elected more than their proportional share of the 51 seats to which 
the Islands so far are entitled. For this reason the law gives them 
no more. The Conservatives with only two successful candidates 
and the Left with seven had not elected their proportional share and 
under the provisions of the law they were given the nine addi- 
tional seats. Of the 18 seats to which these two parties were now 
entitled, seven would go to the Conservatives and 11 to the Left if 
they were apportioned according to their relative voting strength. 
This result was actually secured by giving the Conservatives five and 
the Left four of the nine additional seats. 

In Jutland the Left was the only party that elected more than its 
proportional share of the 63 seats of that part of the kingdom. The 
Conservatives, Radical Left, and Social Democrats together elected 15 
candidates and were entitled to the 11 additional seats. This made a 
total of 26 seats to be divided among them. Divide their total vote 
(see table above) by 26 and the electoral quotient obtained is 7575. 
Divide each party's vote by this electoral quotient and there are seven 
for the Conservatives, seven for the Radical Left and 12 for the Social 
Democrats. But the Social Democrats had already elected 13, so 
they must be left out of account and the 11 seats go to the other two 
parties. These two parties together had elected two candidates, which 
added to the 11 makes 13. Thirteen seats, therefore, were to be appor- 
tioned among them according to their numerical voting strength. On 
this basis the Conservatives were entitled to six and the Radical Left 
to seven. Of the 11 additional seats six were given to the Conservatives 
and five to the Radical Left which had elected two district members. 

So far the Conservatives had secured 19 seats, the Left 46, the 
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Radical Left 31, the Social Democrats 39, and independent candidates 
two seats, making a total of 137. The law provides for three more 
additional seats, one for the Islands and two for Jutland. Copen- 
hagen does not share in this distribution, but its party votes are 
counted in with those of the rest of the kingdom in determining their 
allotment, thus bringing about a closer approximation to a proportional 
party representation than would be the case if Copenhagen's vote were 
disregarded. 

The total number of votes cast by the four parties that are consid- 
ered was 898,841, which divided by 140, the number of seats in the 
Folketing, gives a quotient of 6421. By dividing each of the party 
votes by this electoral quotient, it is found that the Left and the 
Radical Left had already secured more than their proportional share 
of the Folketing's membership. Twenty-four of the 61 remaining seats 
would, according to relative numerical strength, go to the Conservatives 
and 37 to the Social Democrats. But the latter party had already 
secured 39, hence all three additional seats go to the Conservative 
party. 

All additional seats are given party candidates on the basis of the 
election returns and not through any party action. The Islands are 
divided into ten counties and each county, or ami, constitutes an im- 
portant unit in the actual distribution of seats among the party can- 
didates. Of the ten additional seats which the law allots to the Islands 
the Conservatives secured six and the party of the Left secured four 
by the process which has just been described. The total party vote 
of the Islands (excluding the Faroe Islands) divided by 51 gives a 
quotient of 6712. This electoral quotient is subtracted from the 
number of votes cast in each district for the party whose candidate 
was elected and the remainder is classed with the unrepresented 
minorities within the county. The number of unrepresented party 
voters in each county is then divided by the electoral quotient and the 
six Conservative seats go to the Conservative candidates in the dif- 
ferent counties in the order of the size of this party's decimal fractions. 
Likewise the four additional seats to which the Left is entitled go to 
the counties with the largest Left decimal fractions. 

In Jutland the eight Conservative and the five Radical Left additional 
seats are distributed among the candidates of these two parties in the 
ten Jutland counties in like manner. 

The distribution of the 23 additional seats has been described on the 
basis of the returns of the regular election assuming the election to be 
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valid in all election districts. As a matter of fact the validity of the 
election in two districts of one of the Island counties was challenged 
and a new election was ordered in one of these districts and held 
July 23. At this election the Radical Left candidate was elected by a 
narrow margin over the Left candidate who had been declared elected 
at the regular election. The results of this election had then to be 
substituted for those of the previous election and the additional seats 
of the Island counties redistributed. The difference, however, did 
not prove material in this case. The parties retained the same repre- 
sentation as before, the defeated candidate in the second election on the 
basis of the new returns securing one of the additional seats. But it is 
evident that significant changes in such special elections will alter the 
distribution of additional seats among the parties and among candi- 
dates within the parties. 

One person may be a candidate in several districts within a county, 
in which case he is credited with the total number of votes cast for him 
within that county. At the last election 13 of the 23 additional seats 
went to candidates running in two or more districts. This gives an 
opportunity to party voters scattered throughout a county to secure 
a seat, provided, of course, their party is strong enough in some part 
of the kingdom to carry a single-member district. Wise party leader- 
ship and good political organization can secure additional representa- 
tion in the Folketing in this way. 

The Conservative People's party had candidates in 91 out of the 93 
districts outside of Copenhagen, but there were only 53 different can- 
didates running. This accounts in a large measure for the good for- 
tune of this party in securing 14 of the 23 additional seats and thus 
bringing its number of representatives very nearly up to its proportional 
share of the 140. 

The Radical Left and the Social Democrats worked in harmony 
and this reduced their number of candidates. The former had 56 
candidates in 64 districts and the latter 59 in 60 districts. The pres- 
ent division of the kingdom outside of Copenhagen into two parts — 
"den sorte Streg" the Danes call this dividing line — permits two parties 
to divide the territory, more or less openly, so that one party may 
specialize in Island district seats and Jutland additional seats or 
vice versa. 

But even if political parties did not officially cooperate, there is 
opportunity for party members to secure desired results. Some mem- 
bers of the Left party in certain Jutland districts, for instance, might 
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find it worth while to help the Conservatives secure additional seats 
if their own party did not need their votes to elect its own district 
candidates; while in other districts the Conservatives, in order to 
defeat the "red alliance" — the Radical Left and Social Democrats — 
might help elect a Left candidate rather than try to win costly additional 
seats by uniting a scattered Conservative vote. In some of the Island 
districts the Radical Left would most likely vote with the Social Demo- 
crats to insure the defeat of the candidates of the more conservative 
parties. 

Friends of the modified single district plan claim that it secures 
representation in the Folketing very nearly proportionate to numerical 
party strength. When one takes the entire membership of 140 and 
apportions it among the parties according to any recognized plan of 
proportional representation, it is found that the Danish Folketing does 
not fall far short of proportional party representation. 

Another advantage claimed for this method of election is that while 
it secured proportional representation, it retains the better features of 
the single-member district plan. It localizes the constituencies of the 
members and gives them a wide geographical distribution. It places 
each member in an immediate and vital relation to his electors as well 
as to his party. 

It is also maintained that the new plan will fit in better with the 
Danish parliamentary system than the old. As we have observed, 
the two-party system does not prevail in Denmark. At the last 
election there were two candidates in two districts outside of Copen- 
hagen and three, four or five candidates in the other 91. Of the 93 
district members elected last April, 59 received a majority of the 
votes cast and no successful candidate received less than 40 per cent 
of the vote of his district. One might have expected a greater number 
of members elected by mere plurality vote and also some smaller plu- 
ralities. A representative body composed in large part of men elected 
by a minority vote of their district would hardly be satisfactory from 
any point of view, and a government formed by a majority of such a 
body would not necessarily represent the will of the majority of the 
nation's voters. Under the single-member district plan a compara- 
tively small number of voters may, by shifting their vote from one 
party to another, affect the election results far more than their numbers 
would warrant. A five per cent deflection of party voters may cause 
a "landslide" for the opposition. The overthrow of a ministry, with 
the accompanying change in public policy, after such an election, would 
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not reflect any profound change in public opinion. Those who favor 
the new plan believe that its results represent more truly the public 
will and that it will make for greater stability and sounder progress in 
parliamentary affairs. 

The new election law is manifestly a compromise. Copenhagen, 
with its large radical vote, has been given proportional representation. 
The modified single-member district plan outside of Copenhagen is a 
compromise between those who favor the old plan and those who 
demand proportional representation. It remains to be seen whether 
it will prove a stepping-stone toward proportional representation or, 
justifying the hopes of its friends, continue as a permanent institution. 
Even though the plan proves successful, it need not be extended to 
Copenhagen; for it is possible that the urban conditions of the capital 
city may be better met by proportional representation. 

R. S. Saby. 

Cornell University. 

England's New Ministry of Health. Of great importance in the 
reconstruction program of the United Kingdom is the new ministry of 
health authorized by act of Parliament on June 3. At first sight it 
would seem that the local government board has merely changed its 
name. But this is not the whole truth. The new ministry is to 
become the one authority in all matters of health, taking over such 
duties from the home office with reference to factories and workshops, 
and from the education department, in regard to children at school. 
It will also assume, in England, the responsibilities of the national 
insurance commissioners under the legislation of 1911. New duties in 
connection with housing and the prevention of disease are undertaken. 
The whole of the health machinery of the country is, in short, concen- 
trated under one responsible minister, who will coordinate and extend it. 

The new ministry may be regarded as a monument to the statesman- 
ship of the late Lord Rhondda. As a member of the local government 
board, he devoted a large part of his time to the study of means of 
promoting the nation's health, whose unsatisfactory state was brought 
to light by the medical boards under the military service acts. He 
found overlapping of functions, friction among the departments, 
jealousy, and a prevalent policy of obstruction; and he repeatedly 
emphasized the need of a coordinating authority clothed with adequate 
powers. The action that he at last contrived to bring about is timely; 
for by common admission the nation stands, in matters of health admin- 



